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©. Frank Munger, Chairman Term expires 1923 
Wilfred A. Smith, Secretary Term expires 1924 
Horace E. Bellows Term expires 1922 
| SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

Frederick W. Porter Office at High School 


Home phone, 581-W—Office phone, 128-W 
The Superintendent’s office is open from 8 A.M. to 12 M., and from 
1 P.M. to 5 P.M., on school days; from 9 A.M. to 12 M. on Saturdays; 
from 9 A.M. to 12 M., and from 1 P.M. to 4 P.M. on days when school 
is not in session, except from July 22, 1922, to August 21, 1922. The 
‘Superintendent plans to be at the office on school days for 8 to 8.30 
A.M., and from 3.30 to 5 P.M. 
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Lillian Chase- 


SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1922 


1922 
January 3. Schools open. 
February 22. Washington’s Birthday. 
February 24. Schools close for Winter recess. 
March 6. Schools open 
April 19. Patriots’ Day. 


April 28. Schools close for Spring recess. 
May 8. Schools open. 

May 30. Memorial Day. 

June 16. High School graduation. 

June 23. Schools close for Summer vacation. 


September 6. Schools open. 

October 12. Columbus Day. 

November 28. Schools close for Thanksgiving. 

December 4. Schools open. 

December 22. Schools close for Christmas recess. 
1923. r 

January 2. Schools open. 


Report of School Committee 
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To the Citizens of Stoneham: 
The School Department herewith submits its annual report. 
Each year since the close of the World War the enrollment in 

the schools has steadily increased and at the present time the number 

of pupils is the largest ever. Increase in the High School has made 
it necessary to equip a new class room, the last one available and which — 
had previously been occupied as a superintendent’s office, and to em- 
ploy two additional teachers in order that the High School might be 
certified by the State Board of Education. yor 

In May the joint committees of Bedford and Stoneham, received - 
and accepted the resignation of Superintendent A. B. Webber, who had 
been serving Bedford one day a week and Stoneham four days a week. 

After careful consideration, your committee decided to employ a 
superintendent for Stoneham full time and from a very large number 
of applicants engaged Frederick W. Porter for a term of three years. 

Mr. Porter is proving himself a superintendent of unusual ability and 

is well prepared for the position. Pca fui 
Electric lights have been installed in the Longfellow School after 

specifications made by one of the best lighting engineers in the United 

States, who gave his services to the town without charge and the Com-. 

mittee extend their appreciation for the favor to Louis Bell, Boston. 
This improvement has long been needed and today Stoneham has one - 
of the best-lighted school buildings in Massachusetts. 
Under a state law, effective in August, the Committee was obliged 
to employ a School Nurse and Miss Gertrude Snow was engaged to - 
fill this position. She has faithfully filled the position and her suecess 
is proven by the better health and personal cleanliness of the pupils. 

The Committee extend their appreciation for the co-operation of 
parents, teachers and citizens, which has made this a prosperous school 
year. 

For further detail we refer you to the report of Superintendent 

and Special Teachers. 
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Report of Superintendent of Schools. 


To the Town School Committee of Stoneham, Massachusetts: 


I herewith submit my first annual report as superintendent of ~~ 


schools of the town of Stoneham. It is the thirty-first in the series 
of such reports. 

In writing this report I have avoided obscure educational phrase- 
ology and meaningless statistical tables and endeavored to present 
something that could be understood by all citizens whether or aes they 
might be educational experts. 

On account of the fact that I took up my duties on August first,. 
1921, this report necessarily deals with school activities which took 
place during the past autumn and is perhaps more concerned with the: 
future than the past of our schools. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS—AUGUST 1, 1921-DECEMBER 31, 1921 


The following is a brief and somewhat incomplete list of some of 
the more important accomplishments made during the fall. 

1. All school exercises are run on a regular schedule in all rooms 
throughout the town, thus allowing for promotion by subject as welli 
as by grade. 

2. Regular and frequent teachers’ meetings have been held. 

3. A new course of study which is modern and economical im 
every way has been written and put into use in all grades. 

. 4, Improved, modern, and more efficient methods in teaching 
have been demonstrated to the teachers and put into use generally 
throughout the town. 

5. All children have been tested for mental and content ability. 

6. Office records have been brought up to date for each child and 
many modern and time-saving devices installed for greater efficiency 
and accuracy in office procedure. 

7. Schoolbook survey of town has been made. 

8. Official textbooks have been adopted in Arithmetie, Geography,. 
and Reading. 

9. The school nurse’s work has been standardized: and systematic 
health work carried out and health instruction included in a aod 
school work. 


10. The teachers are nearly all doing some work aimed toward 
professional improvement. 
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11. A more economical scheme for purchase of readers installed 
which will save about $1,000 annually. 

12. Unnecessary tardinesses and dismissals and illegal absences 
cut down to small figure by more accurate checking and follow-up. 


AT'TENDANCE 


‘The efficiency of a school can generally be measured by the excel- 
lence of its attendance record. 
Poor attendance costs money to the town, the child and posterity. 
The accompanying table shows the effect attendance has on school 
progress. These figures are by the U.S. Bureau of Education for white 
children in the Public Schools of Richmond, Virginia: 


Pupils up to Pupils behind 

Days absent grade or normal grade or backward 
0-9 93.3 % 72.0% 
10-19 6.4% 17.1% 
20-29 , 3% 4.5% 
30-39 0 1.2% 
40-49 0 5 Io 
50 or more 0 4.7% 
100 % 100 % 


No child can expect to do satisfactory work in school and keep up to 
grade unless his attendance is regular. 

Last year it cost Stoneham $78.37 per child in average attendance 
in the public schools. For each child who is obliged to repeat a grade 
on account of poor attendance this amount is spent and this is nothing 
but an economie waste as it nets the town no return. 

Attention is called to the table showing what each day in school is 
worth to the child which shows the economic loss to the child and to the 
next generation for every day he stays out of school. 

Can we afford to allow our children to be absent unnecessarily? 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF OUR CHILDREN 


About 55% of all school children are best served by our present 
_ fixed and inflexible grade by grade system. There is a group of about 
20% who are capable of doing the school work more rapidly and who 
eould complete the six elementary grades in less than six years and 
another group of 20% who need seven or eight years to do this work. 
The other 5% can never complete the first six grades. 

Obviously, then, we should do something for the 40% who do not 
now secure the full benefit from the school work. The spectacle of a 
boy who completes two-thirds of the work of a grade and, failing of 
promotion, is required to go back and take the whole year’s work over 
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again does not show a high regard for efficiency in a school system, 
Neither is it efficient to require a child to be held back to cover the six 
years’ work with slower children when the child could readily do the 
work in five years. 

These three classes of children may be compared to an express 
train, a local train, and a freight train, running on three parallel 
tracks. Under our present system the express must slow down to the 


speed of the local train and the freight in trying to keep as fast a 


speed as the local is unable to do so and no matter how near it gets 
to the next station, if it fails to arrive there, is required to go way back 
to the preceding station and start over again. What railroad would 
permit such absurd wastefulness? Their expresses would run as fast 
as they could and the freights would always keep going in the same di- 
rection, although at a slower pace than that of the other trains. 

If a day in school means $9.02 to a child and it costs us $78.37 a 
child a year, can we afford to allow such waste? 

I would, therefore, advocate a three-track system as explained 
above with each child travelling as fast as is expedient according to 
his capabilities and endowments. This will require no more money, no 
more teachers, no more room, no more supplies, no more books and will 
save the town and the child money and peace of mind. It would mean 
no more non-promotion and no more failures. The town of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, saves yearly the sum of $22,460 by a somewhat similar 
plan. Superintendent Wagner of that town says, “In addition to 
the money saved: : 

“1. The children have succeeded and are proud and happy. This 
is a life stimulus of incalculable value. 

“2. The energy of teachers has been saved from duplicating each 
others’ work. 

“3. The school has become a place of enjoyment. 

“4, Teachers and children develop a hope, an ambition and an 
expectation which can be born only in the atmosphere of success. 

“5. Children get along farther in the course in the same time; 
The simple-minded teacher in the old, one-room, rural school knew all 
about the scheme and worked it religiously, and these schools turned 
out the greatest men the nation ever had. The present day efficiency 
schemes will do well to catch his spirit and to practise his wisdom.” 


KINDERGARTEN OR SUBPRIMARY 


One of the most valuable additions to our system that could be 
made would be kindergartens for children of ages four and five. 

In such rooms children could be sized up and sorted out and about 
20 per cent sent into the first grade at an earlier age than normal, 
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thus saving valuable time. The value of kindergarten training per se 
is not to be denied, as the games, handwork and social contacts of 
the kindergarten are of inestimable value in starting children right in 
the elementary schools. 

As an Americanizer the kindergarten has no superior. Of Stone- 
ham’s population of 7873, as stated in the 1920 census, 3930, or more 
than half are foreign-born or of foreign parents. Many do not yet 
feel at home in this country and we should do all in our power to 
make them welcome and give them a proper understanding of 
American institutions. Through the child the race speaks a universal 
language. The mothers in these alien homes are often times timid 
and diffident. The husband and children have opportunities to make 
eontact with American life which are denied them. The kindergarten 
teacher is in a position to remedy the situation. She has the mother’s 
confidence. She is in a position to teach the mothers the same lan- 
guage their children learn in school, to read their books, to write let- 
ters and do a hundred other services to make the foreign mother 
understand American ways. The children in the grade schools are soon 


_ so completely Americanized that you cannot distinguish them from 


the children of the native born. Admitting them to the kindergarten 
one or two years earlier than they are now admitted to the first grade 
only serves to hasten the process, with the added advantage that the 
mother also becomes a part of American life during the process. 

Mr. Carroll if. Drown, Superintendent of Schools at Hopedale, 
Mass., writes me as follows: “We started our kindergarten a year ago. 
Some parents were very anxious for the kindergarten, others were 
much opposed to it, and much was said pro and con, but all were much 
pleased at the end of the year. Last year some parents did not send 
their children. Our kindergarten was so popular that this year every 
ehild who could go was sent in, and many complained because their 
ehildren could not get in at a younger age. As I want to change 
our Elementary grade system from nine years to eight years, I think 
this plan for the kindergarten will help out.” 


PHYSICAL NEEDS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


1. Junior High School Building to contain gymnasium and as- 
sembly hall. At present there is no provision for athletics or physical 
training in either high or elementary school in the winter or inclement 
weather. There should be provision for the group comprising Grades 
7,8 and 9 to have the more modern facilities of a Junior High School 
and opportunity to get together. 

2. Better lighting facilities in North, East and South Schools. 
Most states have a law requiring schoolrooms to have glass area equal 
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to at least 20% of the floor area. In the above schools the ratio is 
about 12% and makes it necessary to often close school early as well as. 
being a positive menace to the children’s eyesight. Larger and more 
windows and electric lights should be installed in these buildings. 

3. Slate blackboards. Many of the present blackboards will not 
show legibly the marks of ordinary white chalk. 

4, Adequate number of books. Some teachers are teaching abso- 
Jutely without books in some subjects, with insufficient books in many 
Subjects and with antiquated, worn-out books in other subjects. It is 
out of the textbooks that our children get the common elements of 
democracy. When our children ask for bread we should not give them 


a stone. 
CONCLUSION 


In closing this report may I say that the future for our schools 
seems to be rosy due to the spirit of our citizens, the geographical 
location of the town and its compactness. 

The loyalty, co-operation and interest of the teachers and bchieol 
committee have been an inspiration and stimulus to me in my work and 
to them all I express my heartfelt gratitude as well as to the many 
citizens and parents who have so cordially assisted in lightening the 
burden and making our work pleasanter. It should not be amiss at 
this time to publicly thank Mr. Emerson for his wise and kindly coun- 
sel and advice in the many matters in which he has assisted me. 

Respectfully sibmitted, 
FREDERICK W. PORTER. 
Jan. 4, 1922. 


REPORT OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Superintendent Frederick W. Porter: 

Dear Sir:—I am happy to record a year of substantial growth 
in numbers and in scholarly ambition and attainment. 

We have enrolled since September the seventh, three hundred 
forty-four pupils, or within six of the building’s intended capacity. 
The desirability and necessity of an education is pretty generally 
realized by our pupils, more than half of whom have signified their 
intention of continuing their studies after graduating from the high 
school. 

We now have thirty-four graduates attending higher institutions 
of learning, not including business schools and colleges. Approximate- 
ly one-half of those who complete the college preparatory courses enter 
college. The college preparatory courses, therefore, seem to measure 
up pretty well to what is expected and demanded of them. 
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The business course also is thorough and fairly broad. With 
scarcely an exception its graduates get good positions. 

Our greatest needs, therefore, lie along other lines, namely along 
the lines of physical training and household economics. Some pupils 
will go to college, some will go into business, but all will need healthy 
bodies and practically all at some time will be home builders and 
home makers. 

Steps should be taken at once to provide proper gymnasium facili- 
ties, and to place in charge a competent physical director and athletic 
coach. 

Facilities for the study of home economics are equally imperative 
and the cost would be comparatively small. “We should be content 
with nothing less than 

1. A course in food and dietetics and nutrition. 

2. A course in clothing and textiles, including the study of the 
hygiene of clothing and appropriate dress. 

3. Household management, budgets and household accounts with 
practical work in budget planning. 

4. Hygiene, home sanitation, home care of the sick and child wel. 
fare. 

The outline has the unanimous approval of the committee on 
“Needed changes in High School Education.” 

Our social life is so complex that the home cannot possibly fur- 
nish this important training that every high school girl is entitled to. 
possess. We should remember that well ordered homes are the founda- 
tion upon which well ordered society rests. 

It has been a wonderful privilege and pleasure to work with and 
among sO many serious and aspiring boys and girls whose lives in 
future years will count for much in fields of knowledge and service,, 
and who consciously or unconsciously are aequiring the greatest of all 
arts, the thoroughly democratic one of living together. 

The teachers have been untiring in their interest and efforts and 
the utmost co-operation and harmony has prevailed. With them I 
wish to thank the citizens, the parents, the school. board, and yourself 
for much encouragement and assistance during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES J. EMERSON, Principal. 


REPORT OF SCHOOL NURSE 


This is the first report from the School Nurse, and undoubtedly 
parents will be interested to learn just what has been accomplished 
in this department. 

Organizing and beginning the operation of a schedule whereby 
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the pupils might benefit, has required several months and at present 
the wheels of progress are moving steadily toward that which is 
sought by parents for their children’s health. 

Weighing was first resorted to, that some idea might be ob- 
tained as to the existing ratio between the actual weight of a child 
and the weigh: considered normal by the organizations promoting 
child welfare work. Each pupil was measured at the time of weighing 

\and a record made of the heights and weight, compared with that of 
a normal child.. This work required several weeks as cards were 
printed, and all necessary material prepared for the accurate chart- 
ing of results before the actual weighing and measuring was begun. 
Only one scale was available at the start, and moving the seale from 
one building to another resulted in disarrangement of the adjustments 
and rendered the scales inaccurate at times. In September new 
scales were obtained which could be moved about without fear of dis- 
turbing the adjustments, and pupils have been weighed regularly the 
last school days of each month, excepting December, because of the 
Christmas recess. Weight records are posted in every class room, 
and pupils are able to read their weight and height and also know 
what their weight and height should be. Parents are ‘cordially 
invited to inspect these records. Pupils 10% or more underweight 
have a red mark placed against their names, and if the weight has 
returned to normal at the time of the next weighing the mark is re- 
moved. Pupils look forward to weighing day. . 

The importance of a normal weight in proportion to the height 
and age cannot be overestimated, and three main things may be gained 
by this knowledge: First, the health of the pupil is usually associated 
with this record; second, it is possible then to advise measures whereby 
normal results may be obtained; third, the parent may be advised 
of a condition which may not have been known to exist and co-opera- 
tion obtained in gaining a road to health for the growing child and 
the laying of a more perfect foundation for young manhood and young 
womanhood which is so essential and has probably been best exem- 
plified by records of our soldiers in the recent war. To he fit is para- 
mount. ; 

Other defects besides these mentioned may exist, and in the ex- 
amination of tonsils and adenoids for enlargement or diseased, an- 
other problem was encountered. Dr. Hersam was, assisted by the 
school nurse in these examinations, and parents were advised of exist- 
ing defects that a cleaning up of processes detrimental to health 
might be made. 

Arrangements were made for the examination of teeth, which 
examinations were made by Stoneham dentists, and, along with tonsils. 
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and adenoids, remedial suggestions were made whereby the alleviation 
of possible foci of infections could be controlled. 

Plans are nearing completion for the serving of milk at cost to 
the pupils at the time of morning recess. All grades except the 
high school are included, and by January 16th this service will, 
undoubtedly, begin and pupils underweight will be encouraged to take. 
milk at the morning recess. All pupils are invited to partake of 
this service if they so desire. The price will be four cents for one. 
half-pint bottle, and individual bottles and straws are to be provided. 
Parents of Stoneham pupils are urged to co-operate in the establish: 
ment of this service. Other cities and towns that have adopted a 
similar system report favorable results. 

For the coming year, it is hoped that classes in home nursing 
will be conducted, girls of the high school to benefit by this course. 
of instruction. The scope of this course will be outlined at a later date. 

A record of work supervised by the School Nurse accompanies this 


report. Totals, 
OOO) see ACTON... sk cece ese eis 10 
Assisted Dr. Hersam in examining pupils for enlarged tonsils 
se ene v hen wceevocetenses 261 
Negative. ...40 + ae Ears Sivia bu. iis Pa ei kald cae ele oh Bake 151 
a a 110: 
Pupils known to have had T. and A. operations since 
I ce ck cc ches dceucecsccetene 68 
Assisted Dr. Hersam in examining pupils exposed to measles 40. 
eben eee. Rta De ert y's ya Gila eo 34 
ROMEO d,s. eck et ccc cece ccc ccccus 6 
Inspection of sanitary conditions of Center School with Dr. 
iipream amd eapoerintendent Porter ..........c.ccaccecces 1 
ie MIMIMIUGMMMINOOE S ONCO 2.0... . lo eek ee cece cecevowscce Ee 
Treated at Dr. Hersam’s office (sprained arm) .............. 1 
Treated at Dr. Nickerson’s office (sprained knee) .......... 2 
Treated at Dr. Kerrigan’se office (infected finger) .......... 
' (sprained back}-..¢..-. 02. 2 
‘Treated at Dr. Sheehan’s office (bruise of knee) ............ 
(broken ara ooo. 0s wees 2 
Treated at Dr. Howe’s office, Boston, (lung conditions) .... 4 
Pupils treated at hospitals and sanitariums .................... 25 
Treated at Dr. Park’s Hospital (accident) .................. 1 
Treated at Winchester Hospital (removal of tonsils and 
te a a aR aD hk eR Sl 3 


' Treated at Mass. General Hospital O. P. D. 
MEEEEEOIOBOW SUSPECTS)... kk even ncacecsetee gel 3 


\ 


(Unelassified ) 


esceceevusvesee ea aieease FH tet 6 66 0.4/5 BUS Beer eee ee 


Treated at Mass. Eye and Ear Infirmary O. P. D. 


(Low vision and fitted to glasses) 


seve wreeeereeeeeeeee ees 


Treated at Mass. Eye and Ear Infirmary (general hospital) 


Tenotomy 


-Pupils admitted to sanitariums 


Discharged improved after four months 


Pupils waiting to be admitted 


Dental Report: 


Pupils treated at Dr. Harris’ office 
Pupils treated at Dr. Coy’s office 
Pupils treated at Dr. Nutter’s office 
Dental Examinations: 


School 
High 
Dean 
Center 
East 
South 
North 


Inspections 
Negative 
Defective 


Doctor 


Dr 


. Ryder 


*, Nutter 

*, Coy 

r. Coy 

r. Nutter 

Dr. 
Pupils known to have had dental care sinee examinations 

School Visits 


Harris 
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Registration Negative 


340 88 
319 85 
212 15 
124 20 
127 ol 
104 18 


eeteeseceosceaw ees eee 6a 6 66 8S 5 S86 Se 6 6S Bee eee eee 


eee oversee e os eaes ene ed aver nnn e 684 | a 6 See eee eee eee 


seen eer ene eer eee cee PCS 2 © H6 0 ES 88 6 8 4 6.6 es 6 ee ee 


i te eh et 


Defective—not excluded—treated at school 


Bruise 

Bruise of knee 
Headache 
Infected finger 
Toothache 


Bruise about face 


Infected palm 
Nausea 
Styes 


Minor accidents 


Earache 
Unelassified 


16 
14 
10 
13 
40 
18 

2 

5 


10 


Fainting 
Sprained arm 
Sprained limb 
Sprained back 
Nose bleed 
Burns 
Splinter removed 
Boils 
Conjunctivitis 
Eezema 

Otitis Media 


' 


Defective, not excluded, but medical treatment advised 


Infected hand 
Sprained arm 
Sprained back 
Conjunctivitis 


ro ee 19 


Nervous conditions 
Anaemia 

Defective tonsils 
Impetigo 


oe 6 @ 8 Cle a) ee Pelee © 


e¢ecvoeceeseanetceeoenes eaves ee esac eave OR CO eee ee eee ee 


seecececevesa seer ete te 6 8s 6.8 ew «ae 
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Defective 
252 
234 
197 
104 
76 
86 

302 

616 


15 


- 


Malnutrition 6 Psorisos 1 
Lung conditions 6 Malaria’ i 
Boils 2 Otitis Media 2 
Unclassified 10 
Defective and excluded (sent or taken home) 158 
Abdominal pain 2 Pidiculosis 20 
Chicken pox 1 Impitigo 5 
Chicken pox suspects 2 Wet feet 2 
Exposed to chicken pox 3 Eezema 1 
Colds 18 Sore Throat 10 
Coughs 15 Diphtheria suspects 1 
Measles 5 Exposed to diphtheria 10 
Exposed to measles 10 Positive cultures for diph. 10 
Searlet fever suspects 2 Whooping Cough suspects 3 
Headache 5 Malaria chills 1 
Contusion of head 1 Accidents 1 
Unclassified 7 


10% or more; underweight 180 
10% or more underweight 206 
10% or more underweight 178 


Pupils weighed in September 835 
Pupils weighed in October 831 
Pupils weighed in November 756 


Eye examinations ...... aah he Wisi iy ee aie aa AE acai etd 835 
ie a Ee Goi sins fw wisiele fae wicateaed'cccscvetas 752 
DERN RMIT) ot hike es ee ee adeseodcctaceews 83 

pene MTUR OMIM 51S Aiea oak. So a Sac eile cee ede en ce ceus 835 
Pe 6 aha w! oh fala was cn dUdlaie sic wale ace wpareelé 830 
a a 5 

DUOPIMMMMUT UO LORUMMENUR ly. hoes. coc eelc a deesedevbeeccesceseesedis 1633 

Cultures taken following exposure to diphtheria 
ESE a ee ee 250 
Positive (excluded and reported to Board of Health) ...... 3 

Throat and skin examinations following exposure to searlet fever 20 
PR RFs os wig Weve in pine WMA MUL cewea ea wee 19 

| Defective (excluded and reported to family physhician) .. 1 

Throat and skin examination following exposure to measles .... 208 
ad 51's) gale 'w ks e « ain'e Gere Waldo wlebR wae Xe clon i 173 
Defective (excluded and medical advise advised) .......... 35 

Pupils treated at school by doctors .......0. ce cc cc cece ecccnens 3 
Accident at Dean School treated by Dr. Nickerson .......... 1 
Attack of malaria treated by Dr. Nickerson ................ 1 
Acute indigestion treated by Dr. Hersam ................... 1 


All schools visited daily by nurse during measles epidemic 
Center School visited three times daily during diphtheria epidemic 
Home visits 


Investigating absentees:t i... i... 55 sss oe eee ‘pie yliewen 108 
Urging professional treatment \.5....25.4) . 2am sie Agee 239 
Nursing care 3.00. Ui salen sa sib to oid so wide 50 
Investigating families in need) ..........s0.saeeee Caste 10 
Families assisted through different sources ............eceeeee 9. 
Reported to Board of Health ...4............ caer 12 
Measles . asa oieia sh svetle © slelayelle Mualuuntelou 6 sl ie asin 5. 
Chicken Pox: 2.46 50..029siis ys pine cce’s 6 6's 9 eles ons 3 
Positive cultures. for’ diphtheria’ ..... A... .Weagneeee eee és 3 
Unhealthy condition-of Tand ..%4 2... 5.0 0 ene 1 
Reported to Overseer of ‘POOP... 05... ... ses » se pid Mati a! 


For the support so cheerfully given by parents and teachers, 
for the encouragement given by the School Committee, School Super- 
intendent, Physicians and Dentists, appreciation is expressed. May this 
support be continued and encouragement be given which will help 
make the work a success. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE 8. SPALDING, R. N., School Nurse. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 


To Mr. F. W. Porter, Superintendent. of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—Today, the trend of musie study is strongly toward 
appreciation rather than theory. The Victrola with its splendid list 
of records makes it possible to present the subject in a vital form, 
bringing within the hearing of every pupil the real musie to be studied. 

Each grade is visited by-the Supervisor once a week. We have in — 
the High School, a Girls’ Glee Club, an orchestra, and one chorus period 
a week. Last spring, the operetta, “The Maid and the Middie,” was 
successfully given by many of the high school pupils. The proceeds 
enabled them to purchase a new Victrola and a number of records. 

The faithful members of the Dean School orchestra have per- 
formed at several entertainments with a great deal of credit. 

The pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were keenly 
interested in their Music Memory Contest last May. They memorized 
the title, the composer’s name and the leading tune of several vocal 
and instrumental selections. 

The “Kindergarten Orchestra,” consisting of children in the first 
and second grades with rattles, clappers, horns, drums, ete., furnishes 
an opportunity for rhythmic response, which at the same time develops 
observation and interest in the instruments of the orchestra and band. 

“Musie Week in Stoneham” is being planned for this Spring. The 
public-spirited citizens who are interested in better musie will be 
privileged to co-operate in making the week a successful one. 
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“Music is the language that begins where the power of the spoken 
word ends, and its power functions in the nation, the community, the 
home, and the inner heart of the individual. There is nothing so 
universal in its appeal as Music. It lifts the tired worker above his 
weariness and grind into peace and happiness which attributes go far 
toward making him a better worker, a better citizen, a better man, or 
a better woman.” 

We hope for a definite gain in the results of our school work, both 
in the group and in the individual; a good tone quality, power to read 
musi¢ well at sight, appreciation of good musie and increased love for 
it, and the desire to make musical ability and interest a help in com- 
munity life. 

In working for these results, I am constantly aware of the helpful- 
ness of the Superintendent, and of the faithfulness of the teachers. 

Resepeetfully submitted, 
MARION E. KNIGHTLY. 
January 10, 1922. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF PENMANSHIP 


To Mr. F. W. Porter, Superintendent of Schools: 

The work in penmanship during the past few months has pro- 
gressed toward a higher standard of comparison. 

The Supervisor visits each grade once a week to give lessons and 
plan out the work in general. 

At the beginning of the new Fall term the Houston Method of 
‘Penmanship was introduced into the grades. The purpose of the 
Houston Manual is to help teachers secure good results in writing with 
a minimum amount of time and effort. The aim is to make the plans 
fit children of various stages of mental and physical ability, rather 
than~to make one plan for ail. The Writing Lessons contain three 
kinds of work: First of all, exercises with which it is easy to give in- 
struction that will promote pen holding and position as well as arm 
movement. These lessons produce good writing without the use of the 
oval. exercise or the push-pull movement. Size and a eontrollable 
amount of speed are the means employed. Secondly, exercises that are 
helpful in controlling this movement so as to adapt it to actual writing. 
Much time is saved by proceeding directly to the methods used in writ- 
ing letters and combinations. Thirdly, actual writing of words, sen- 
tences and paragraphs. This method helps to promote ease, legibility 
and neatness. 

Each month one set of penmanship papers is saved by the teachers, 
and the writing is compared with the drills written at the beginning 
of the year. The success of the writing depends largely in the “carry 
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over” or the application of the penmanship to the daily written work 
of the pupils, followed up by the earnest teachers. . 
I wish to thank the parents who are encouraging penmanship 
practice in the homes. ' : 
Respectfully submitted, 
MARION E. KNIGHTLY. 
REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING ee 
January 10, 1922. 
Mr. Frederick W. Porter, Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—In submitting my annual report of the drawing, I wish 
to state the two broad aims of the department and mention some 
of the methods used to fulfill them. These aims may be elassed under 
two headings: (1) Representation; (2) Appreciation. 

Representation. The art of representation should begin in the 
Primary and continue through Grammar and High Schools, and should 
include as many kinds of representation as can be successfully taught. ~ 
By successful teaching, I mean that which produces fairly good work 
from more than a few pupils. Of course, in the lower grades, we have 
no right to expect as many good papers as in the upper grades. 

Representation in Primary grades. This is of two kinds, mechan- 
ical and freehand. The former is taught by study of measurements 
in simple exercises, involving use of sticks and ruler. Mechanical ~ 
representation is also used largely by drawing and eutting accordin 
to patterns furnished for tracing. 

The freehand representation is studied by peneil, colored erayon, 
and. scissors. Subjects for pencil or crayon study are plant forms, 
vegetables or fruits, landscape sketches or other illustrative sketching. 
Freehand cutting should be one of the most helpful methods of train- 
ing the eye, but I have never seen it successful except with so few 
pupils that, for the class it seemed hardly worth while, and a few years 
ago, we discarded it. The children are so young that they cannot com- 
prehend the meaning of the words, “Study the model before cutting.” 
In order to teach them to study, we now provide each pupil with 
a pattern of the object to be cut, ask him to trace around the 
pattern mechanically and then cut to line—all the while thinking 
about the lines so as later to be able to cut the model freehand. The 
preliminary study is making freehand cutting a practical thing for 
more pupils, and soon we expect to do away with the paper patterns. 
This method of teaching freehand representation with the scissors is 
the new feature of my primary course this year, though I have revised 
each course of study for the first three grades. 


Appreciation in Primary grades. This study should begin at onee, 
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even though it is only the simplest principles governing good design 
and color combinations that can be taught in the lower grades by use 
‘of colored crayon and the colored paper arrangements. Pictures suited 
‘to little children should be shown frequently and stories told regarding 
‘the pictures. Thus, even primary pupils may begin to appreciate real 
works of art. 

Representation in Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools. The 
‘study of representation, in its mechanical aspect, produce skill in work- 
ing accurately with pencil and ruler, ability to make and to read work- 
ing drawings of simple models and to construct models from working 
‘drawings. In the fifth and sixth grades, special work has been given 
the boys in cardboard construction. The development of the surfaces 
of a model and the actual making of that model out of cardboard, pre- 
pares them for the classes in manual training. All the classes have 
some practice in mechanical drawing, but as the boys have opportunity 
in the High School to make special study of it, we do not aim to give 
extensive courses in the grammar grades. 

The study of freehand representation includes nature drawing, also 
the depicting of models and common objects. In many towns, little 
or nothing is done in the act of representation below the High School. 
Many leading educators are coming to feel that this is resulting in 
most unsatisfactory conditions. The High School instructor desires 
his pupils to possess a knowledge of the rudiments of freehand drawing 
when they enter his school, else he cannot obtain sketches of laboratory 
apparatus or the teacher of botany accurate studies of the parts of 
flowers. And entirely outside school life, there are many occasions 
when ability to produce even a rude picture is better than words. 

At the Eastern Arts Convention which met at Philadelphia, 1917, 
Leslie Miller, Principal of the Industrial Art School, Pennsylvania, 
said: “We know too well that honest, solid work in drawing is at a 
discount, that it is far too often giving place to playing with colors 
and having fun with make-believe art in the common schools. I have 
heard its utility and even the need for teaching it at all seriously 
‘questioned by the head of one of the technical schools in this coun- 
‘try, on the ground that designs could be concocted pretty well by 
means of tracings, photographs, scissors and paste and that possibly 
‘the time and effort for which the effective study of drawing calls, could 
be more profitably spent in other and easier ways. I am sorry that 
this attitude is by no means as exceptional as I would like to think. 
Drawing means discipline and when it ceases to have value as 
intellectual discipline, it ceases to deserve the place claimed for it.” 

I agree with Mr. Miller and my courses of study are planned to 
give greater place to drawing as an art of representation than is usual. 
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Many who have attended our exhibitions have noticed this and have 
spoken of the ability of the pupils to really produce pictures. There 
is no subject which calls for greater training of the eye and mind than 
freehand drawing. Since much of one’s success in life depends upon 
an eye trained to discern, a mind quick to think and a hand accustomed 
to obedience, and since “learning to draw” cultivates these in unusual 
degree, we can ill afford to do without this training. 

Appreciation in Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools. 
Every course in drawing should give a keener appreciation of the 
beautiful. It matters greatly what one considers beautiful, for that 
which one admires exerts great influence in the life. By study of 
reproductions of fine paintings and easts, the pupils ean be led to take 
a real interest in the work of the great artists. Today we need to 
bring before them in exceptionally interesting manner the true and 
noble in the art of the past and present, for many pupils are influ- 
enced too strongly by moving pictures. I wish that it- were possible, 
I believe that some day it will be generally possible to make eduea- 
tional use of the moving pictures in a way. which shall be a greater 
aid to our young people. Meanwhile it is for us to ereate such a 
demand for this thing that later the demand will have to be met. 

By the teaching of design, which is just as important as repre- 
sentation, it is within our power to give a-practical knowledge of the 
laws that govern good color schemes and pleasing arrangements so 
that the pupils shall be able to apply them to real life. As proof of 
ability to make this application, I quote three replies written by North 
Adams pupils in answer to what benefit had resulted from their study 
orrart. : 

“The little that I havebeen taught about art has helped me to 
realize why the scenery about my home is so beautiful. I always knew 
it was beautiful but I could never see all the different colors.” 

“I have found that what I learned last year about art has helped 
me very much. In choosing wall paper this Summer, it gave me great 
pleasure, this applying of the three art principles, balance, rhythm 
and harmony.” 

“My study of art has enabled me to better plan our flower gardens, 
what their shape and size should be in relation to the size of the 
house and lawn, It made me stop to think of the color of flowers to 
be chosen.” 

Jt is an encouraging sign, the bringing of art to people in general. 
During the reign of Louis XIV, pictures were considered to be the 
exclusive possession of the aristocrats, in which the common people 
have no part in art, it is a dangerous period for any country, as was 
proven later in France, 
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Let it be the province of art in the publie schools to place within 
the reach of all the people the appreciation of beautiful things, the 
knowledge of how to procure them even without a large amount of, 
money (for often it is as much a question of discrimination as of 
money) and to develop the art of this country so that we shall not 
have to send material abroad and pay large sums for the art that other 
‘countries put into it. 

I take opportunity here to express appreciation of the efforts of my 
‘teachers, without whose hearty co-operation, any course in drawing is’ 
bound to fail, my obligation to the school committee for assistance ren- 
«dered, and to our superintendent for many helpful suggestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EVELYN F. CROSS. 


REPORT OF MANUAL ARTS 


Mr. Frederick W. Porter, Supt. of Schools, Stoneham, Mass. 
Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to submit my annual report 
-of the Mechanical Drawing and Manual Training Departments. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


The course in mechanical drawing for the High School students 

remains about the same with the exception of a few slight changes. 
The second year boys have brought into class different parts of ma- 

‘chinery which from. same, they make a complete working, drawing, 
tracing and blueprint. In this way we try to make the boys’ work seem 
‘more real. 

The classes have nearly doubled those of the previous year, and 
the work is progressing very successfully. 

MANUAL TRAINING 


The work of this department has been continued along the same 
lines as those of last year. 

The projects undertaken have been of a nature which would not 
‘require a great deal of wood, and have, therefore, been less expensive 
for the student to buy. 

The work is progressing very favorably and the only drawback is 
lack of heat in extremely cold weather, which necessitates the ter- 
mination of classes. 

There is a great need for more equipment, and I wish to recom- 
‘mend the addition of an individual motor-drive, band-saw, circular saw 
‘and lathe. 

A course of cardboard construction has been started in the sixth 
grades which will be of great value to the boys in their wood work next 
year. 
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In all the schools I have received excellent co-operation from the 
teachers and superintendent. May I take this opportunity to extend. 
to them my appreciation of their helpfulness and good will. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK A. CAMPBELL, 
Director of Manual Arts. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF SEWING 


Mr. Frederick W. Porter, Supt. of Schools. 

Dear Sir:—A somewhat different system in the sewing course is. 
being carried out this year than in previous years. It is on the plan of 
more individual work—although each class must accomplish a certain 
amount of work during the school year. The various projects are ad- 
justed to the special needs of the pupils in a practical manner, thus 
obtaining the results in the easiest, quickest and most direct way. 
The pupils are marked on their sewing on the same basis as for their 
other studies. 

My aim is to so teach sewing that the work will be of such a 
high standard that it can be used as a means of support. 

Naturally the foundation must be laid in the lower grades. At 
present the sewing begins in the 5th grade but it should start in the 
first grade—or better still—in the kindergarten. 

Sewing is as much a part of home making as any branch of house- 
hold economics—it is a vital part of the home and extends much 
further than just the making of clothes. 

Each week two hundred and thirty pupils are in the sewing room 
which is situated in the Dean School. Classes vary from eight to- 
twenty-four pupils. 

It would be a great encouragement to both pupils and teacher if 
more interest were taken in this department and occasional visits 
were made by relatives and friends as well as by the School Board.. 
Co-operation is needed to make the work a success. 

At present we are greatly handicapped in the work from the lack 
of another sewing machine. ) 

A short course in simple textiles will be given the different grades. 
as well as instruction on how to use commercial patterns and different 
methods of putting garments together. | 

Hygiene of dress—suitability of materials—repairing and care of 
clothing discussed as well as things in general pertaining to clothing 
and dress and personal appearance. 

Notes will be given from the following books: 

School Needlework—Olive CG. Hapgood 
Home and School Sewing—Franceg Patton 
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Progressive Lessons in Sewing—Catherine F. Johnson 
Sewing and Textiles—Mary V. Mathews 

Clothing for Women—Laura V. Baldt 
Textiles—Woolman aud McGowan 
Dressmaking—Jane Fales 

‘Household Textiles—Charlotte M. Gibbs 

Shelter and Clothing—Kinn and Cooley 

Textiles and Clothing—Kate Heintz Watson 

American School of Home Economics, Chicago 
Textiles—Wm. H. Dooley 


OUTLINE OF SEWING COURSE FOR COURSE FOR GRADE V 
(I hour a week) 

Proper position of body during sewing. Proper method of using 
the thimble finger and the first finger and thumb of the right hand. 
Drill in proper method of length of thread to sew with—threading 
needle—making knot and proper method of taking a stitch and of 
_ drawing the thread through the material. Drill in cutting—correct way 
to hold scissors and shears. Teach cutting a straight line (a) to 
straight line on paper (b) to thread on material. Drill in measuring 
and turning 1”, 44”, 44”, 144” hem on ruled paper. 

Sewing arithmetic: How many inches in yard, ete. Names of 
stitches: Even basting, uneven basting, running stitch, back stitch, 
(a-b-c), hemming stitch, (a straight, b slant, e French) top stitch, 
overcasting, blanket stitch, buttonhole (for buttonholes and for fancy 
work (darning, chain-cat or catch stitch, feather stitch (a-b-c-) hem 
stitch (a-b-c). Edges of materials—raw, selvage, warp and woof 
threads, how true bias is obtained. 

1. Name of stitch 

2. How to begin the different stitches 
3. How to proceed 

4. Ending 

5. Joining (when a new thread is taken) 
6. Description 

7. Use or object of stitch 

Usually sew from right to left—a few exceptions. 

Part that shows is the stitch 

Simple garments and useful article made, applying stitches taught: 

1. Checked towel: Even basting on one end; uneven basting on 
one end; straight hemming on one end; French hemming on 
one end; loop sewed on at center of straight-hemmed end. 

2. Narrow hemmed handkerchief with blanket stitch. 

Pencil case—involving numerous stitches. 


4, Bloomers. 
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GRADE VI (1 hour a week) 

Reviewing stitches—darning—sewing on 2 hole—4 hole and shank | 
button. Hook and loop eye and flat or pete eye. Machine instruction. 
Position—motion—starting and stopping—threading,—ete. Use of the q 
simple stitches as a decoration. 

1. Round apron—hand and machine work. ; 

2. Bloomers—machine—with elastic at waist and knee. et 

3. Slip—machine and hand work. Right side finish at neck and 
around armseye. Beading and lace wowen together for a finish—lace 
extending out beyond garment—beading lying flat on garment. 

4, Attractive useful bag. ; 


GRADE VII (1% hours a week) 


Review of stitches and machine instruction—use of tucker on 
machine, various seam finishes, French knots and hemstitching, true 
bias, undergarment bias—bias used as a facing and as a binding. Two 
kinds of plackets, two kinds of loops. 

1. Cooking set or bungalow apron. 

Gathered or pleated skirt of Indian head, Poplin or gingham. 
Flannel or cotton nightgown. 
Simple wash dress. 


GRADE VIII (1% hours a week) 


Review of stitches, use of various machine attachments, simple 
home-made dress trimmings, round and long eyelet, stroked gathers, 
covering of buttons, three kinds of plackets. 

1, Choice of underwear: 1, petticoat; 2, princess slip; 3, drawers; 
4, bloomers; 5, nightgown; 6, long or short kimona. 

2. Simple blouse or middy. 

3. Wash dress. 


GRADE IX (1% hours a week) 


General review. Practice taking waist and skirt measurements, 
tailored pockets, setting in insertion and medallion, rolling and whip- 
ping, four methods of making front plait on a waist, two methods of 
sleeve laps, French and tailored euff, plain and extension collar band. 
1. Choice of underwear—with harder seam finishes than previous 


La 
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grades. 

2, Hand-made apron. 

3. Blouse or middy. 

4. Collar and cuff set—hand-made and use of fancy stitches for a 
finish. . 
Sewing for the special grade adapted to the pupil. 

Respectfully submitted, ; 
BESSIE H. ROSE. 
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REPORT OF ATTENDANCE OFFICER FOR YEAR 1921 


Mr. Frederick W. Porter, Superintendent of Schools. . 

Dear Sir:—The following is my report as attendance officer for the 
year 1921: 

Number of calls 161 
Inclined to be truants ( 

With three exceptions, where the fathers were culpable, I find that 
in all cases the mothers were to blame for the child’s absence and tar- 
diness. The attention of parents is called to the fact that children are 
required by law to be in school all the time that the schools are in 
session and that tardiness as well as absence is unlawful, and unless 
properly excused, is an offence equally prosecutable to that of illegal 
absence. 

- Respectfully submitted, 
OWEN KERRIGAN, Att. Officer. 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS BY COURSES AND CLASSES 


1921-1922 
CLASSICAL SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS GENERAL TOTAL 
Grade 9 {Gs 0 DT 33 
Gradelo {cms nl 45 
Pic 7. 5 ie 6 A 
Geet igus s ~s 8: 7% i 
Retr - ly Sr ce aie Saag 
fg RS Cer clea. 
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Table showing per cent of children of normal a ge 
with figures also showing accelerated and retardedag 
A—Accelerated : 
N—Normal 
R—Retarded 


STONEHAM, 1897 
1 4g 8 Se 6 
12. 35 ew 
41 44 4) 88 
23° 36 50 | 50 (mesa 
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CONCORD, 1920 


Gr. 1 2 3 4 5 
A 8. 8. 288 
N 92 86 , 78° 4 ae 
R 8 14 34° “ee 


NORWALK, CONN., 1920 | 


Gr. 1 4 3 4 5 6 
A 5 9 ll. 14> ieee 
N 72°. 73 «60 “71 ee 
R 23. 18 20. 15° 2a 
PLYMOUTH, 1920 
Gr. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
= i 3 3.9. i ae 
sis 82. (68 58.) S19 he "ee 
R 18/781, 89 46 ane eee 
STONEHAM, 1921 
Gr 1 2) 3 4 5 6 
me 10 D8 Reet en 
ss 72... 60)5 BO, eee Aa 
R 18-815 S037 are Se ee 


Observe the congestion of accelerated children in our. 
and 8th grades due to lack of adequate housing conditions 
promotion in the lower grades to make room for more ch 
lower grades. Excess acceleration is the cause of the nec 
tinuing the old-fashioned, expensive, ninth grade whieh b has 
doned in most school LE) ee 
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GRADUATION EXERCISES CLASS OF 1921 


PROGRAM 
March 
HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Prayer 
REVEREND CHARLES H. STACKPOLE 
June Song King 


CHORUS 
Essay—Benefits of Some American Birds of Prey. 
MARY F. PARKER (Second Honor) 


Recitation—*The Roman Sentinel” 
LILLIAN CHASE 


“\assa Dear” Dvorak 
GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


Essay—For Our Heroes 
. E. AGNES FLYNN 


Essay—The Florence Nightingale Spirit 
EDNA D. GRIFFITHS 


Class History 
GERTRUDE HATCH 


Song of the Armorer , Nevin 
CHORUS 


Essay—The Secret of Success 
LUCILLE E. GORMAN 


Class Prophecy 
ELDON L. MOULTON 
Essay—Some Present Day Aspects of Immigration 
BARBARA W. CHASE 
Almond Blossoms Pestalozza 
GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 
Presentation of the MaeDonald Scholarship Medals to 
Barbara W. Chase and Albert E. Casey 
OLIVER W. RICHARDSON 
Presentation of Class Gift 
Class President, ALBERT E. CASEY, 


Award of Diplomas 
C. FRANK MUNGER, Chairman of School Committee 


March 
HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
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“THE END CROWNS THE WORK? 


GRADUATES 
Classical Course 

Barbara Winslow Chase Dorothy Minetta 
Anna Martha Devlin Audrey Bowen Par r 

' Scientific Course 4 
George Andrew Bloom, Jr. Gertrude Hatch 
Albert Emmet Casey Mary Frances Parker 
Lawrence Gahn Clarke Clyde Henry Sever 
Lucille Elaine Gorman Frederick | ps “as 
Bernard Leo Hamill Helen Zoa White 


Willard Cyril Worcester 
General Course (4 years) ne 
Edna Dunwoodie Griffiths Norman Russell | ought yn 
Eldon Lyman Moulton ; 
General Course (3 years) 
Inez Buzzell Gladys Vera Ke nson Be 
Mary Mildred Crosby George Winthrop | arse 
Uelen Mildred Frost James Howard sk. 
Austin Louis Geremonte Pauline Gertrude Smi 
Martha Noel Terry See 
Business Course (4 years) 
- Dorothy Simpson Owen 
Business Course (3 years). 
Gertrude Alice Anderson Ellen Agnes Flynn P 
Gertrude Frances Callahan Donald Armstong Gam 


Aura Mae Chase Abbie Murray Jeter Tash 
Lillian Chase ; Doris Leavitt 


Marion Izzette Chesley Margaret Isabel M 1 rt 
Dorothy Francis Connell Ruth Dorothy on es 
Edna May Dewhurst Ralph Albion Simm 


Charles Russell Sinclair 
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EVERY DAY SPENT IN SCHOOL 
| PAYS THE CHILD NINE DOLLARS] 


1 902 $4$$$94$449 "902 


HERE 15 THE PROOF. 

» UNEDUCATED LABORERS EARN ON THE 
AVERAGE #500 PER YEAR FOR FORTY 
YEARS, A TOTAL OF #20,000. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES EARN ON 
THE AVERAGE %4000 PER YEAR POR 
FORTY YEARS,A TOTAL oF 40000. 


THIS EDUCATION REQUIRED 12, YEARS 
OF SCHOOL OF 180 DAYS EACH, A TOTAL 
OF 2160 DAYS IN SCHOOL. 


IF 21460 DAYS AT SCHOOL ADD*20000 
TO THE INCOME FoR LIFE, THEN EACH DAY § 
AT SCHOOL ADDS *¥9.02. ) 


02, HHISSHHSS t902 


THE CHILD THAT STAYS OUT OF SCHOOL 
TO EARN LESS THAN 49.00 A DAY IS 
LOSING MONEY, NOT MAKING MONEY. 


$$$59$$$6 
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Every good business prepares in hard times for prosperity. The 
raw material now in our schools will not be ready until prosperity 
returns, and, in fact, prosperity cannot return exeept by means of an 
educated citizenship. 
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